PART III 


Abolition of Slavery 

VII Report on Abolition 1 

( Tocqueville ) 

Gentlemen, until now, most of those who have considered the 
subject of slavery have tried to show its injustice or to mitigate 
its hardships. 

1 J his Report was presented in behalf of the Commission appointed to ex¬ 
amine the abolitionist proposal of Destutt de Tracy (1781-1864), son of 
the famous ideologue. The proposal, first considered by the Chamber of 
Deputies on June 6, 1839, would have granted freedom at birth to all 
children of slaves, while fixing a price schedule for the redemption of the 
existing slave population in the French colonies. The Report, submitted 
on July 23, 1839, represented Tocqueville's first important parliamentary 
contribution, it was reprinted and circulated by abolitionist groups in 
France and abroad. In America it was translated by Mary Sparks and in 
1840 was published in Boston, It caused enough reaction in the American 
South to warrant a special dispatch to the French Government from its 
consul at New Orleans—the only work of Tocqueville/s, to my knowledge, 
that ever achieved such status. The dispatch, entitled "Observations on 
the project for the abolition of slavery/’ declared: 

It would be impossible, Monsieur le Maredial, to describe to you the 
impact produced in the United States by the mere reading of a pro¬ 
posal, which, if it were enacted, would cause a veritable revolution in 
the colonies, and would not be without effect on the future of the United 
States. ... I believe France's interest is served when the man who 
presides over her destinies knows what repercussions our legislative pro¬ 
posals have overseas, and how France might commit incalculable er- 
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The Commission, in whose name I have the honor to speak, 
perceived from the outset that its task was at once simpler and 
greater. It has sometimes been assumed that Negro slavery had 
its foundation and justification in nature itself. It has been de¬ 
clared that the slave trade was beneficial to its unfortunate vic¬ 
tims, and that the slave was happier in the tranquillity of bond¬ 
age than in the agitation and the struggles that accompany in¬ 
dependence. Thank God, the Commission has no such false and 
odious doctrines to refute. Europe has long since discarded 
them. They cannot serve the cause of the colonies, and can only 
injure those planters who still uphold them . 2 

Neither does the Commission have to establish the position 
that slavery can and must someday cease. This truth is now 


rors by hasty action, under the spell of the noble sentiment of hu- 
man it v. 

The dispatch went on to declare that Toequeville’s Report had so "ex¬ 
alted” American abolitionist passions that it had caused, by way of reac¬ 
tion, the passage of a cloture resolution on all abolitionist petitions to 
Congress. Sec Archives des Affaires Etrangeres. Etats-Unis, Correspon- 
dance politique, \’ol. 96 (1840), ££ La Nouveile-Orleans/’ March 27, 1840* 
In terms of the French parliamentary spectrum, at least, To cquevi lie’s 
recommendation of immediate, general, and simultaneous emancipation 
went further than any previous abolitionist proposal in the Chamber. The 
Tracy proposal and the Tocqueville Report were never discussed but were 
referred to the Royal Commission of May 26, 1840. The Commission of 
1840 chose to regard the Tocqueville Report as its point of departure* 

For background information on the abolition of French slavery in its 
nineteenth-century phase, and on Tocqueville’s contribution in particular, 
consult Augustin Cochin, The Remits of Emancipation (Boston, 1862), 
a translation of Vob 1 of his L* Abolition de f esc lavage (Paris, 1861); 
Gaston-Martin, Histoire de I'esclavage dans les colonies frangaises (Paris, 
1848): Mary Lawlor, Alexis de Tocqueville in the Chamber of Deputies; 
His Views on Foreign and Colonial Policy (Washington, D.C,, 1959); 
and Andre Jardin's annotated edition of the Report, in Tocqueville s Oeuvres 
completes TMII (first vob), Ecrits et discours politiques (Paris, 1962). 
The reader is referred to this work for additional information in some of 
the notes below* A bibliographical essay on the question of abolition in 
the French colonies may be found in the Collection Clio, IX, L'Epoque 
Contemporaine (1815-1919): 1. fiestau rations et Revolutions ( 1815-1871 ) 

(Paris, i960), 430-34 and 465* 

This translation is based on an extensive revision of the 1840 transla¬ 
tion* 

“See Beaumont’s discussion of this question in Marie, of Slavery in the 
United States. Appendix A, Pt III* 
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universally acknowledged, and slaveholders themselves do not 
deny it . 3 

The question before us has ceased to be a theoretical one 
and is part of practical politics. We are not considering whether 
slavery is evil, and ought to terminate, but when and how it can 
best be brought to an end. 

Those who, while they admit that slavery cannot always con¬ 
tinue, desire to defer emancipation, say that before breaking 
the chains of the Negroes we must prepare them for independ¬ 
ence. The black now almost entirely eludes the salutary bonds 
of marriage; he is dissolute, idle, and improvident; in more 
than one respect he resembles a depraved child rather than a 
man. The truths of Christianity are almost unknown to him, 
and he knows the Gospel only by name. Enlighten his religion, 
reform his habits, give him a family, extend and fortify his in¬ 
tellect until he can conceive of the future and acquire the power 
of forethought. After you have accomplished all these things, 
you can free him without anxiety. Granted, But if all these 
preparations cannot be made in a state of slavery, to demand 
them prior to emancipation is to declare that it will never come. 
To want to give a slave the thoughts, the habits, and morals of 
a free man, is to condemn him to remain a slave. Because we 
have made him unworthy of liberty, can we forever refuse to 
free him and his descendants? 

It is true that marriage is almost unknown among the slaves 
in our colonies , 4 that our colonial institutions have not favored 
their marriage as much as they should have. It must, however, 
be allowed that, in this respect, the masters have sometimes 
attempted to do what the law has not done. But the Negroes 
have generally escaped, and still escape, this salutary institution. 

1 Tocqueville refers among other things to the depositions of colonial dele¬ 
gates themselves to the Commission. See Archives Nationales, C.795; “Com¬ 
mission chargee d’examiner la proposition cle M, de Tracy relative a I’abo¬ 
lition de l’esclavage.” Seance de 10 juillet, 1839, 6-9 (testimony of M. 
Laurence, delegate from the lie de Bourbon). 

* (Tocqueville’s note:) See the marriage statistics in the documents printed 
by order of the Minister of the Navy (the reference is to Notices stati- 
stiques sur les colonies frangaises, 4 vols. (1837-1840). For specific figures 
see Tocqueville, Oetwres completes, T.III, Rents et discours politiques, 
43 (editorial note). 
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1 here is, in fact, a profound and natural antipathy between 
the institution of marriage and that of slavery. A man does not 
marry when he cannot exercise marital authority, when his chil¬ 
dren must be born his equals, irrevocably destined to the 
wretchedness of their father; when, having no power over their 
fate, he can know neither the duties, the privileges, the hopes, 
nor the cares of parenthood. It is easy to perceive that every 
motive which incites the freeman to a lawful union is lost to 
the slave by the simple fact of his slavery. The various means 
the legislature or the master may use to attract him to a con¬ 
dition which they have rendered him incapable of desiring, will 
always be without effect. 5 

The same remark mav be applied to the other arguments. 

How can man’s reason be enlightened and strengthened, 
while we hold him in a state where reason is useless to him, 
and where its exercise may be injurious? We cannot seriously 
expect it. Besides, it is absurd to endeavor to render a laborer 
active and diligent, who is compelled to work without wages; 
and it is puerile to undertake to give discretion and habits of 
foresight to those whose lot it is to remain strangers to their 
own fate, and who see their future in the hands of another. 

Religion itself can seldom be made to operate on the slave, 
and at best its influence is extremelv superficial. 

All who have had occasion to reside in our colonies agree 
in saying that the Negroes are very disposed to receive and 
retain religious faith. “The Negroes arc eager for religion,” says 
the Governor General of Martinique in one of his last reports. 6 

It seems certain, however, that the Negroes have as yet con¬ 
ceived only very obscure and unsettled ideas on the subject of 
religion. This mav be attributed in part to the small number 
of priests who live in the colonies, to the iack of zeal of some 
of them, and to the habitual indifference of the masters on this 
point. But these are only secondary causes; the primary cause 
is still slavery itself. This is easily understood and explained by 
what follows. 

5 See Antoine Gisler, L’Esclavage aux antilies frangaises (XVH-XIX siecle ): 
Contribution au prohleme de I’esclavage (Fribourg, 1965), pp. 61—68. 

0 The reference is to a report of March 15, 1839. See Ecrits et discours 
politique, 44, note 1. 
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In many countries where the Europeans have introduced 
servitude, the masters have always opposed, openly or in se¬ 
cret, the preaching of the Gospel to the Negroes. 

Christianity is a religion of free men; and they fear that in 
planting it in the soul of the slave they may also awaken some 
of the instincts of liberty. When, on the contrary, they have had 
occasion to call on the priest for his assistance in preserving 
order, and place him among the laborers, he has had little 
power, because in the eyes of the slave the priest appeared as 
the substitute for the master and as the sanctifier of slavery. 
In the first case the slaves could not, in the second they would 
not, receive instruction. 

Moreover, how can we succeed in elevating and purifying the 
will of one who feels no responsibility for his own conduct? 
How convey the idea of moral dignity to a man who is nothing 
in his own eyes? With every exertion, it is hardly possible to 
enlighten and spiritualize the religion of a slave whose life is 
spent in hard and incessant labor, and who is naturally and 
irrevocably plunged in ignorance by the very fact of his con¬ 
dition. It is not easy to purify the life of a man who can never 
know the charms of marriage, who can see in marriage only 
another slavery in the bosom of bondage. If we examine the 
subject carefully, we will be convinced that in most slave coun¬ 
tries the Negro is entirely indifferent to religious truths, or at 
least that he turns Christianity into an exciting and gross su¬ 
perstition. 

It would hardly seem reasonable then to believe that in slav¬ 
ery we can destroy those vices to which slavery naturally and 
necessarily gives birth. No examples can be found. It is only 
the experience of liberty—liberty long possessed and directed 
by a power at once energetic and restrained, which can prompt 
and form in man the opinions, virtues, and habits which suit 
a citizen of a free country. The period which follows the aboli¬ 
tion of slavery has therefore always been a time of uneasiness 
and social difficulty. This is an inevitable evil; we must resolve 
to meet it or make slavery eternal. 

Your Commission thought that the means which might be 
employed to prepare the Negroes for emancipation would all 
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be very slow in operation and of extremely limited utility, and 
has wondered whether they are not dangerous as well. Slavery 
is one of those institutions which may endure a thousand years 
if no one undertakes to enquire why it exists at all, but which 
it is almost impossible to maintain once that question has been 

If we consider what is happening in France, it seems evident 
that in the present climate of opinion, after the Chambers have 
previously dealt with the question of emancipation, and have 
made it the order of the day, as the able Reporter of the pre¬ 
ceding Commission has put it 7 —it seems evident, we say, that 
the administration cannot long resist the pressure of public feel¬ 
ing upon this subject, and that, after a very short delay, it will 
be compelled, directly, to abolish slavery. On the other hand, 
if we consider the state of the colonics, we are induced to be¬ 
lieve that, for their interest alone, servitude must end. 

One cannot carefully study the numerous documents placed 
before the Commission without discovering that in the colonies 
the idea of the abolition of slavery is all pervasive. The ap¬ 
proach of this great social change, the natural fears and well- 
grounded hopes which it inspires, disturb and deeply agitate 
society. What is happening in the neighboring English colonies, 
in the mother country, and even in our own islands (where 
within eight years thirty-four thousand blacks have been en¬ 
franchised) 8 —all portend the end of slavery. 

"Emancipation,” says the Council of Guadeloupe (December 
26, 1838,) “is now inevitable, not only on account of the efforts 
of the abolitionists, but as a consequence of the geographical 
position of our islands, and their vicinity to the English col- 
omes. * 

7 The reference is to the Remusat-Guizot Commission which had submitted 
a report on June 12, 1838, relative to a previous project submitted by M. 
Passy, It was never brought to the floor because of the dissolution of the 
Chamber of Deputies early in 1839, 

a (Tocqueville s note;) See the statistical information published by the 
Minister of the Navy. 

0 (Tocqueville’s note:) Martinique and Guadeloupe are separated only by 
a narrow arm of the sea from Saint Lucia, Dominica, Montserrat, and 
Antigua. All these islands are within sight of each other. Saint Lucia and 
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The Governor of Guadeloupe, in his report of December 25, 
1838, speaking of the extra session of the colonial council says, 
“a kind of panic was excited on this occasion, throughout the 
country; a report was current that the slaves were disposed to 
reclaim their liberty forcibly, if it were not granted by the first 
of January. Nothing has happened to confirm the uneasiness 
which was manifest. It is certain, however, that the laborers 
are agitated by the hope of approaching emancipation.” 10 

It is easy to see that such a situation is fu:; of perils, and that 
it already gives rise to some of the evils which the destruction 
of slavery may occasion, without producing any of the benefits 
to be expected from liberty. No longer can we see a state of 
regular and established order. This is a transitory and stormy 
condition; the dreaded revolution has already begun. The 
planter, who sees this inevitable revolution advancing upon him 
day by day, is without definite prospects, and consequently 
heedless of the future. He begins no new enterprises, because 
he is uncertain whether he will profit by them. He improves 
nothing because he is sure of nothing. He takes no pains to 
preserve what may soon not belong to him. The uncertainty of 
their approaching destiny weighs heavily upon the colonies; it 
contracts their intelligence and abates their courage. 

It is partly to this that we must attribute the economic dis¬ 
tress in our colonies. Estates and slaves are without purchasers, 
because there is no security for proprietors and masters. The 
same results were also visible in most of the English colonies 
during the period which immediately preceded the abolition of 
slavery. Just read the discussions of the English Parliament in 
the session of 1838. If this state of things is prolonged, it will 
ruin the white population, and leave little hope of ever attain¬ 
ing the enfranchisement of the blacks peaceably and prosper¬ 
ously. 

With the gradual and involuntary relaxation of the bond of 
slavery, the Negro slowly becomes accustomed to the idea of 

Dominica having been French, their example is that much more infec¬ 
tious to our islands, 

T0 According to M. jardin, the report of die governor-general of Guadeloupe 
is dated December 23, not 25, 1838. See Ecrifs et discours politiques , 47, 
note 1, 
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being feared; he willingly attributes all that humanity accom¬ 
plishes in his favor to the terror he inspires. He becomes a bad 
slave, without acquiring any of the virtues of the free man; he 
loses that traditional obedience and respect which the magistrate 
will need when the authority of the master is withdrawn, 

The Negroes of the Antilles,” say those reports which are 
most recent and most worthy of credit, 

quit their huts almost every night to wander and abandon them¬ 
selves to dissipation. It is also during this nocturnal liberty that 
they steal, smuggle, and hold their meetings. When day comes, 
they are exhausted and unfit for work. When the planters are asked 
why they permit this destructive liberty, they reply that they are 
unable to prevent it. In short, when the master demands of his 
Negroes anything that they are unaccustomed to doing, they re¬ 
sist, at first by idleness, and, if he persists, by poisoning his cat¬ 
tle. The terror of poison is great here; the slave governs his master 
with it . 11 

This fear of poison seems most extensive in Martinique, The 
Commission has examined a report by the Governor of Mar¬ 
tinique, dated March 15, 1839, in which he partly attributes the 
planters’ lack of interest in raising cattle to the fear of poison. 
"The raising of cattle,” he says, “is discouraged by poison.” 

Humanity and morality have sometimes impatiently de¬ 
manded the abolition of slavery. It is now a measure of political 
necessity. 

It is better that the crisis should be brought about by a firm 
and prudent hand, than to leave the colonies to be enfeebled 
and degraded by delay, and at length to become incapable of 
surviving it. 

Your Commission has been unanimous in the opinion that 
the time has come to engage actively in the final abolition of 
slavery in our colonies, and they have thought it their duty to 
seek the best method of accomplishing that object. Two gen¬ 
eral systems have naturally presented themselves. The first 


11 The citation is from P, Lavollee, Notes sur les cultures et la production 
de la Martinique et la Guadeloupe , a report submitted to the government 
in 1839 and published in 1841, See Ecrits et discours politic/lies , 48, note 
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gives liberty to the slaves individually, and by a succession of 
slow and progressive measures. The second ends servitude at 
once, and for every slave. 

Your Commission, after mature investigation, was of the 
unanimous opinion that simultaneous emancipation presented 
less inconvenience and fewer perils than gradual emancipation. 
This opinion, which, moreover, seems universally admitted in 
the colonies themselves, may at first appear surprising. But an 
attentive examination will soon show that it is founded upon 
reasons which seem irrefutable. These reasons already attracted 
the attention of the last Commission. “The system of simultane¬ 
ous emancipation,” said the Reporter, “appeared preferable.” 12 

All gradual emancipation has, indeed, three weighty incon¬ 
veniences: 

First. When the Government at once, and by the direct and 
visible operation of its own will, grants independence to all 
slaves, it may easily impose upon each of them certain peculiar 
and strict obligations in return for the new rights, and place 
them under temporary regulations which gradually accustom 
them to make good use of their liberty. 

Since the whole society is being transformed at once, it will 
be possible to introduce new maxims of Government, a new 
police force, new functionaries, new laws. These laws will 
apply to all, no one will feel himself injured, and none will 
resist them. The mother country is prepared to make such an 
effort, and the colonies to submit to it. 

When, on the contrary, the slaves receive their liberty one 
by one, and by a seemingly accidental combination of circum¬ 
stances, the social change thus effected is imperceptible. At 
each separate enfranchisement the nature of colonial society is 
fundamentally changed, while its exterior form seems unaltered. 

13 Rapport fait an norn do la Commission chargee de Vcxamen do la propo¬ 
sition de M. Passy sur le sort des esclaves dans les colonies francaises 
(Paris, 1838), pp. 68—69. Charles de Remusat ( 1797—1873) was a liberal 
whose reputation as a political philosopher, like Tocqueville’s, was certified 
by Royer-Collard. Briefly a minister during the July Monarchy, he usually 
sat in the center or left center of the Chamber. He was a moderate among 
the abolitionists. See Remusat, Mernoires de ma vie , ed. Charles Pouthas, 
4 vols, (Paris, 1956-1962). 
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Since the freedmen continue to form a class apart, we must 
create special legislation, separate magistrates, a distinct gov¬ 
ernment for it. 1 hese are always difficult and often dangerous 
undertakings. It seems simpler and less troublesome to resort 
to common law. 

Now the common law for a society of slaves does not at all 
resemble ours; it would be a great error to think otherwise. All 
who have traveled in those countries where slavery exists may 
have noticed that the social power interferes less in the affairs 
of life, and assumes infinitely less responsibility than in coun¬ 
tries where slavery is unknown. Public authority is not needed 
to repress vagabonds and idlers, since the laborer is always re¬ 
tained in a certain place and kept at work. Society does not 
provide for the wants of children, old men, and the sick; these 
charges are attached to slave property. Most police laws are 
unnecessary; the discipline of the master takes their place. In 
slave countries the master is the lowest magistrate; and when 
the state has established, maintained, and regulated the usages 
of servitude, the larger part of its task is accomplished. The 
legislation of a slave country does not take into account the 
existence of a great number of men at once free, poor, and de¬ 
praved. It makes no preparations to provide for their wants, to 
repress their disorders, and correct their vices. 

It is, then, easy fer the enfranchised to abuse his independ¬ 
ence, and lead an idle and vagabond life. At first this evil is 
hardly perceptible, but it increases with the number of freed¬ 
men, until we unexpectedly find ourselves in the midst of an 
entirely ignorant, miserable, and disorganized population with 
only the vices of free men, whom it is then impossible to regu¬ 
late or moralize. 

Second. The system of gradual emancipation, which increases 
society’s obligation to make the enfranchised work, also has the 
effect of taking from him the will to work, Ali travelers in slave 
societies have perceived that the idea of labor is inseparably 
connected with the idea of servitude. Labor is not only avoided 
as a painful effort, but shunned as a dishonor. And experience 
teaches that where slaves work, free men remain idle. 

So long as gradual emancipation lasts (and its operation must 
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be slow if it accomplishes the design ol those who prefer it to 
simultaneous emancipation), a part of the population is still 
bound to forced labor, Labor becomes the stamp of slavery, and 
each Negro, on receiving liberty, is naturally led to consider 
idleness as at once the sweetest and the most glorious privilege 
of his new condition. The necessary results of gradual emanci¬ 
pation are, then, vagrancy and misery, as well as liberty. 

This explains sufficiently what is happening in our colonies. 
We see by the dispatches of the governors, that of the thirty- 
four thousand slaves who have been enfranchised since 1830, 1S 
a very small number have applied themselves to labor. None 
have been inclined to agricultural labor—a labor peculiarly de¬ 
grading in their eyes, because it has been and is still exclusively 
performed by slaves alone. “Who does not know,” says the 
Council of Guadeloupe, “that labor’s past has compromised its 
future? Who does not know the repugnance of free labor toward 
slave labor? Who cannot see that the simultaneous employment 
of these two kinds of labor is a contradiction, and an obstacle 
to retrieving the status of working the land until now 7 degraded 
by slavery?” 14 

Third. Gradual emancipation has the inevitable effect of 
leading directly to complete emancipation. A very recent and 
striking example of this has just been demonstrated in the 
English colonies. Some of the Negroes were about to attain 
their liberty two years before the rest. As soon as freedom was 
granted for the one group, it was found necessary to grant it 
to the rest and al! of them reached independence together. It 
may be affirmed, that this will be the case in every country 
where this method is tried. 

When a great number of Negroes have received their liberty, 
by means of gradual emancipation, it becomes almost impos¬ 
sible to keep the others in a state of servitude. How can we 
compel the free black to labor by the side of the slave? flow 


13 (Tocqueville’s note:) See also the preamble to the Ordinance of June 11, 
1839 (“Ordinance relative to the enfranchisement of Slaves in the Colo- 
nies ). 

11 Cited from a dispatch of December 29, 1838. See Ecrits et discours 
politiqueSy 51 y note L 
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can we preserve the obedience of the slave in the presence and 
in the midst oi free blacks? How can we maintain the rule of 
servitude, when the exception, liberty, becomes common, and 
the hard law of slavery, destroyed in principle for all, exists 
temporarily and partially for only a few? It always follows that 
a multitude of slaves are emancipated at once. But it happens 
in spite of us, without our knowledge, our control, or prepara¬ 
tion; it happens when authority is weakened, and when part of 
the population has already acquired those habits of idleness 
and disorder which render government difficult, and moral edu¬ 
cation almost impossible. 

To these primary and general difficulties we must add some 
special and secondary ones which come to light on an attentive 
examination of the different systems of gradual emancipation 
which have previously been proposed or put in practice. 

In 1831 a royal ordinance broke down almost every barrier 
to the right of enfranchisement. 15 Since that time, from motives 
of interest or caprice, many thousand blacks have been en¬ 
franchised every year. Most of these enfranchised slaves were 
either aged and without value, or young and strong persons 
whom a disgraceful relationship thrust into free society without 
assured means of honestly supplying their wants. The result of 
this ordinance was, therefore, to set at liberty the most immoral 
and least able-bodied portion of the black population. The 
most respectable, and the best adapted to labor, remain in a 
state of servitude. 

The honorable M. de Tracy has pointed out another method. 
He proposes to give the slave the absolute right of purchasing 
his liberty at a fixed price named by the State. This system 
naturally produce effects directly opposite to those we have just 
commented upon. The strongest, youngest, most laborious, and 
most industrious slaves will procure their liberty; the women, 
children, and the aged, the unruly and idle will be left with the 
master. The moral effect is better, but it also presents great 
perils. 

It is to be feared that, reduced to feeble and imbecile rem- 

15 “Ordinance of March 1, 1831, abolishing the administrative tax for en- 
franchisement,” 
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nants, the workshop will soon be disorganized; forced labor 
will become unproductive before free labor is reinstated and or¬ 
ganized. 

It is true that the principle of redemption has long existed 
in the Spanish colonies, and that it does not appear to have 
produced such unhappy results there, But among the Spaniards 
slavery has always been peculiarly mild. We may convince our¬ 
selves of this by examining the decrees of the Spanish kings at 
a period when in every European nation the black code was 
strongly marked by barbarism. The Spaniards, who showed 
themselves so cruel to the Indians, have always treated the 
Negroes with singular humanity. In their colonies the situation 
of the black has more nearly approached that of the white than 
in any of the others, and the authority of the master has often 
resembled that of the father of a family. The slave, more kindly 
treated, sighed less for freedom. The law gave him an option 
which he seldom desired to use. 10 

These laws were moreover introduced among the Spaniards 
at a time when slavery, established by law and custom, was 
universal, and seemed to be the natural destiny of the black 
race. The Negroes looked upon liberty only as a rare and singu¬ 
lar state. There was no powerful inducement for attaining it. 
Now they are drawn to it by every motive* Now that slavery 

ia The source of this theory was probably An Account of the Present State 
of Puerto-Rico by Colonel Flinter of the Spanish Army (London, 1834). 
For a further discussion of the question of comparative slave systems, see 
Stanley Elkins, Slavery: A Problem in Institutional and Intellectual Life 
(Chicago, 1959), pp. 27-80, and David B. Davis, The Problem of Slavery 
in Western Culture (Ithaca, N.Y., 1966), pp. 223-88. Tocqueville, like 
most French abolitionists, paid relatively little attention to slavery outside 
the British and French colonies. The slave systems in the Spanish islands 
and Brazil were too unperturbed by abolitionism, and that in the United 
States was too dynamic and expansive, to be of use to those who wanted 
to lend a sense of urgency to their arguments for immediate emancipa¬ 
tion, For Tocquevilie's pessimism concerning race relations in the United 
States, see Democracy in America ? ed. J,-F, Mayer and Max Lerner (New 
York, I960), pp, 312-32. For his conviction that it was bound up with 
America's future economic growth, see the letter of Tocqueville to Jared 
Sparks, October 19, 1840 (Jared Sparks Mss., Houghton Library of Har¬ 
vard University). This was also one of the two major sources of informa¬ 
tion for the Broglie Commission Report in 1843 (see the Broglie Report, 
XVI, 169-70, note)* 
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is marked by universal reprobation, and appears only as an abuse 
of power; now that it is strongly opposed by general usage and 
timidly defended by law, now that it has become a transitory 
exception; now that liberty is so general and so near, every 
imagination is enflamed. 

Another method of gradual emancipation was also proposed 
by the honorable M. de Tracy. Without destroying slavery in 
the present generation, it declares all those children free who 
may hereafter be born. r I his method does not produce those 
disastrous consequences which have been previously pointed 
out, but it presents other difficulties and other dangers. 

Since marriage is almost unknown among the slaves, the 
only natural and necessary relationship is between mother and 
child. This last important family tie is broken, if the mother 
remains in bondage while the child is treated like a free man; 
if, by a monstrous subversion, the one is placed lower in the 
social scale than the other. No real good can ever result from 
this outrage to nature. Moreover, the general objections against 
gradual emancipation are present in full force. In the midst of a 
preceding generation held in servitude, how can you obtain 
the labor of the enfranchised generation? How will you compel 
the parents to labor as slaves in the midst of their free children? 

Vour Commission, being convinced that universal emancipa¬ 
tion was the least dangerous means of destroying slavery, ap¬ 
plied themselves to investigating the general conditions and 
the manner in which this emancipation should be effected. 
From the outset your Commission rejected the idea of assimilat¬ 
ing slave property to other kinds of property protected by law. 
They do not admit that restoring liberty to a Negro is parallel 
to the State’s seizing property for the public good. Man has 
never had the right of possessing man, and the possession itsell 
has always been and still is unlawful. And even if the principles 
concerning private property taken over for the good of the 
community were applicable here, it is evident that the planter 
still could not claim advance reimbursement for the total value 
of the slave, since the law offers him a free laborer in place of 
the slave. The free worker, it is true, will only serve for wages; 
but the slave himself can only serve on condition of purchase, 
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nourishment, protection, and clothing, which are wages in an¬ 
other form. The property of the planter, then, is not invaded by 
the fact of emancipation; he has no right to an indemnity, unless, 
as a result of emancipation, the Negroes refuse to work, or the 
wages which they demand for their labor exceed the sum for 
which their cooperation could be compelled during slavery. 17 

It is, nevertheless, the unanimous opinion of your Commis¬ 
sion, that it would be neither humane, equitable, nor wise to 
refuse assistance to the colonies at the moment when a general 
emancipation is declared, and during its operation. It was with 
the authority, the aid, and concurrence of the Government, that 
the planters undertook to cultivate with the assistance oi slaves. 
In 1679, a decree granted a premium of thirteen livres a head 
for each Negro imported into the colonies. 1H Letters patent of 
1696 and 1704 confirm this privilege to slave dealers. All legis¬ 
lation relative to the colonies during the eighteenth century is 
full of similar encouragements, and, only five years before the 
Revolution, on October 28, 1784, a decree declares: “The privi¬ 
leges allowed to the privateers engaged in the slave trade, hav¬ 
ing become insufficient, and these privateers not having re¬ 
sponded with the degree of activity required by the colonial 
interest, His Majesty, ever inclined to give protection to the 
colonies and to the privateers of his kingdom, has graciously 
granted new encouragements to the trade.” A long enumeration 
of privileges follows. 

France has, therefore, encouraged the slave trade for more 
than a century by every means in her power, and it is only 
nine years since she ceased to tolerate it. 19 More enlightened 

'"This position was reaffirmed by the Broglie Commission Report four 
years later. 

1W (Tocqueviile’s note: ) Decree of March 25, 1679. See the editorial adden¬ 
dum in Edits ct discours politiques, 55, note h 

ia France had already officially abolished the slave trade, in two separate 
decrees by Napoleon and Louis XVIII, Governmental tolerance of the 
trade, however, was notorious before the Revolution of 1830. The July 
Monarchy tightened the machinery of suppression, especially to the French 
colonies, by the decree of March 4, 1831, referred to here. The question 
of the extent of French participation in the elimination of the slave trade 
was far from settled, however, and re-emerged explosively in a parliamentary 
crisis over a right of search treaty with England. See M, L. F. Sarrien, 
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and more just, she now wishes to substitute free for forced 
labor. Science indicates, and many experiments already made 
in the tropical regions also- 0 seem to prove that cultivation may 
be easier, more productive, and less burdensome with the labor 
of enfranchised Negroes, than with that of slaves. We may then 
conclude that the revolution effected in our islands will be as 
prosperous for the planters as for the Negroes; and that when 
it is finished, it will cost the proprietor less to work his fields 
with a small number of laborers, paid according to their work, 
than it presently costs him, obliged as he is to purchase and to 
support a host of slaves on an annual basis of whom a large 
portion are always unproductive. 

On the other hand, it must be acknowledged that the success 
of such a great social change will always be to some extent un¬ 
certain. Even though the final result of the great experiment 
may be satisfactory, and there are a good many reasons for be¬ 
lieving it will be, the passage from one condition to another is 
never without danger; it will be accompanied by inevitable in¬ 
convenience; it will lead to difficult and costly changes in cus¬ 
toms and habits. For a time, it is possible, even probable, that 
before the Negro has been accustomed to labor by new legisla¬ 
tion, the cultivation of estates in the colonies will be less pro¬ 
ductive by free than by forced labor; in other words, that an¬ 
nual wages will be higher than the purchase and support of 
slaves now cost. To allow the planters to face this risk alone 
would be a flagrant injustice. It is unworthy of the grandeur 
and the generosity of France, to ask that principles of justice, 
humanity, and reason, long unrecognized both here and among 
our overseas countrymen, should prevail at the latter’s expense 
alone; that France should claim the honor of so belated a repa¬ 
ration, and leave nothing but the costs to her colonists. A great 


La Traite des negres et le droit de visit# an cours du XIXe siecle dans 
les rapports de la France et de I’Angleterre (Paris, 1910), and Mary 
Lawlor, Alexis de TocqueviUe in the Chamber of Deputies (Washington, 
D.C., 1959). 

*• (Tocqueville’s note:) See, above all, Flinter on the Spanish colony of 
Porto-Hico, An Account of the Present State of the Island of Puerto Rico 
(London, 1834). 
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injustice has been committed by both, and both should con¬ 
tribute to making restitution. 

The Commission likewise considered, that, even if equity did 
not point in this direction, interest would demand it. To achieve 
the beneficial results of emancipation without serious difficulty, 
we must obtain and preserve the active concurrence of the plant¬ 
ers. We shall not succeed in that object by abandoning them, or 
by withdrawing our assistance during the crisis we may cause. 

There is one fact which cannot be overlooked; the richer 
the landowners remain, the more easily emancipation will be 
accomplished, and the more peaceable and the shorter the 
transition will be from one state to another. Everything will be 
difficult if emancipation is accompanied by a financial crisis 
among the planters and dangerous if it begins with their ruin. 
Only a prosperous colony can easily sustain the passage from 
servitude to liberty. 

There seems to be no question that in our colonies, especially 
in the Antilles, the pecuniary situation of the proprietors has 
long been precarious. From information which the Commission 
has every reason to trust, it appears that during the last ten 
years the mortgages contracted and not discharged in Guade¬ 
loupe and Martinique amount to 130 million francs, that is, 
nearly one-fourth of the capital represented by all the agricul¬ 
tural estates of these two islands. 21 The interest is about 16 per 
cent. 22 

Before depriving the planter of slave labor we must take the 
precaution of enabling him to purchase free labor. Your Com¬ 
mission thought that these considerations were sufficient to 
induce the Chamber to provide for the necessary expenditure. 

■ 3 The total value of land in Martinique is estimated at 330,385,450 francs, 
and at 268,371,925 francs. (The ratio of francs to dollars was roughly 5.4 
to 1. According to the Ecrits ct discours politiques, 56, note 1, the official 
figures in 1840 seem to show that Tocqueville’s assessments of value were 
mistakenly reversed for the two islands, 

23 (Tocqueville’s note:) The Commission has observed that this deplorable 
situation is partly due to the absence of compulsory expropriation in our 
Antilles, and it has warmly welcomed the Ministry's assurance that a bill 
would be introduced in 1840, designed to introduce the foreclosures on 
real estate at the proper moment. (This step was not effected until the 

abolition of slavery in 1848,) 

¥ * 
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France does not wish to destroy slavery in order to observe 
the tragedy ot ruined whites leaving the soil of the colonies, 23 
and the blacks relapsing into barbarism, She intends not only 
to bestow liberty on the enslaved, but to constitute civilized, 
industrious, and peaceable societies. She will not deny her 
Government the means of attaining this end. France will not 
forget that this is a matter of liberty, happiness, and life to 
three hundred thousand of our fellow beings who all speak 
our language, obey our laws, and who are even now turning 
their eyes toward us as their liberators and guardians. If France 
believes that this is the time to regenerate and save those distant 
societies created by her and whose future she has jeopardized 
bv the introduction of slavery, she wall consider it beneath her 
place in the world to compromise the success of so glorious 
and so sacred an enterprise in the name of economy. 

Moreover, the Commission felt that emancipation could be 
conducted and managed so that the Treasury would not be 
required to make any advance, and that the nation might be 
spared some of the expense of emancipation through the pro¬ 
ductivity of enfranchised labor. This will be explained later. 
Tt was therefore the unanimous opinion of the Commission that 
the planters should receive an indemnity, the amount of which 
cannot be decided as yet, but the larger part of which should 
be paid before emancipation is accomplished. The Commission, 
however, does not regard an indemnity as the only condition 
necessary to ensure its success. There are several others which 
remain to be mentioned. 

In the first place, it is important to be clear about the kind 
of danger to be feared. Many persons, preoccupied by memories 
of St. Domingo, are led to believe that the abolition of slavery 
will lead to bloody conflict between the two races who inhabit 
our colonies, followed by the expulsion or the massacre of the 
whites. 24 Everything leads us to believe that these fears are 

23 Tocqueville was probably sensitive to the possibility that anti-abolition¬ 
ists might accurately accuse him of having written oil the Antilles to 
Negro domination in Democracy in America, pp. 327—28, 

24 In proportion to its size and population the Revolution in Saint-Domingue 
was the most violent and the most thorough of the eighteenth-century 
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entirely baseless, or at the very least greatly exaggerated. The 
Commission has very carefully examined all the documents re¬ 
lating to the enfranchisement of the slaves in the English col¬ 
onies,^ 5 and it feels bound to declare that nothing which has 
taken place in those colonies allows us to suppose that emanci¬ 
pation would be accompanied by these dreaded disasters. 

England possessed nineteen slave colonies; these colonies 
contained in all about nine hundred thousand blacks and 
mulattoes, and only about two hundred and thirty thousand 
whites. 20 One of these colonies alone, Jamaica, accounted for 
three hundred and twenty-two thousand slaves and thirty-five 
thousand whites; another, Demerara,- 7 is situated on the con¬ 
tinent and surrounded by uninhabited countries where the 
Negroes could easily gather beyond reach of the whites. Eman¬ 
cipation caused and still causes inconveniences in the English 
colonies, but it has nowhere given rise to great disorders or at¬ 
tempts at insurrection. Yet England maintains few troops in 
her colonies, and emancipation there has been accompanied 
by circumstances which might easily have caused disorder and 
violence. 

France has only four colonies. 28 Three of these are islands of 
small extent, and the fourth is almost uninhabited. 29 On the 


Revolutions. See T. L. Stoddard’s The French Revolution in San Domingo 
(Boston, 1914), whose own investigation may have led him to his later 
racism. 

“ The documents are certainly included in the bibliography published by 
the Report of the Broglie “Commission . . . pour I’examen des questions 
relatives A I’esclavage (Paris, 1843), pp. xiii-xvi. 

“ These were: the American islands—Anguilla and Nevis, Antigua, Ba¬ 
hamas, Barbados, the Bermudas, Dominica, Grenada, Jamaica, Montserrat, 
St. Christopher, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Tobago, Trinidad, Tortolli and the 
Virgin Islands; Honduras and Guiana (Bcrbice and Demerara) on the 
American continent; Mauritius in the Indian Ocean; and the Cape of 
Good Hope. The total number of emancipated slaves was just under 800,- 
000, the number of free nonwhites was 160,000, and the white population 
was 130,000, not 230,000. 

w Later renamed Georgetown, and now the capital of Guyana. 

** (Tocqueville's note:) Excluding Senegal which is merely a trading post 
(on the West African coast), 

(Tocqueville’s note:) The maximum length of Martinique is 16 leagues 
and its width is 7 leagues (1090 km 2 ), the two islands of Guadeloupe 
taken together are 22-23 leagues in length and an average width of 5-7 
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islands the entire population is under the constant control of 
the Government; no one is more than a single day s march 
from its power. The very impossibility of resistance destroys 
such a desire on the part of the Negroes. Slavery, moreover, 
long softened in the French colonies, cannot call down the 
vengeance of the blacks on their former masters. What is to be 
feared from emancipation is not the violent destruction of our 
colonies but their gradual decay, and the ruin of their industry 
by the cessation, diminution, or expense of labor. We have no 
need to fear the massacre of the whites by the blacks, but we 
must anticipate that they will refuse to work with them or for 
them, and that thev may be contented with the few transient 
exertions which, under a tropical sky, supply the basic needs 
of man. 

This seems the only danger we have to fear, but it is a serious 
one and must be avoided at all costs, because France labors to 
create civilized societies, not hordes of savages. The Govern¬ 
ment, therefore, after having acted on the planter by means of 
an indemnity, should then act on the slave by wise and prudent 
legislation, which will first show him and then, if necessary, 
pressure him into the arduous and manly habits of liberty. 

The Chamber undoubtedly expects that, having gone this far 
in order to clarify this question empirically, we should now con¬ 
sider how emancipation has been managed in the English 
colonies. 

In 1823, the House of Commons resolved that in ten years 
slavery should be abolished. 

There is nothing to show that from 1823 until the freedom 
of the blacks was proclaimed, the colonies made any effort to 
prepare themselves for the change which had been announced 
to them. Most of them even obstinately resisted attempts made 
by the mother country to induce them to take preparatory meas¬ 
ures. In many of them, especially in Jamaica, great financial 

leagues (1780 km 2 ). Bourbon (later Reunion) is 14 leagues by 9-10 
leagues (2510 km 2 ). Guiana’s surface is reckoned at 18,000 leagues 
(91,000 km 2 ) square, but this colony has only 5,000 free inhabitants and 
16,000 slaves. See the Notices Statistiques published by the Minister of 
the Navy. (According to estimates in Democracy in America, Tocqueville 
used a league equal to 2.425 miles.) 
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difficulties had long prevailed among most of the proprietors. 
Under these circumstances, the Emancipation Bill was passed 
in 1833. 30 

It is well known that the English colonies are not all subject 
to the same type of government. The oldest, like Jamaica, are 
virtually independent states; they have political Assemblies 
vested with the exclusive right of making laws, and claim to 
hold their rights, not from the English Parliament, but from the 
Crown of England alone. The most recent, such as Guiana, have, 
properly speaking, no representative body, and the royal power 
governs them almost without restraint, It is necessary to bear 
these facts in mind in order to clearly understand what is to 
follow. 

The Bill declared that on August 1, 1834, slavery was to be 
abolished in all the English colonies, 31 and that the slave would 
pass completely from the control of his master, and be subject 
to the law alone. The law, however, did not immediately grant 
him all the rights of a free man. Slaves more than six years old 
on August 1, 1834, were compelled to remain with their former 
masters and to serve them as apprentices for a certain number 
of years. 

The term of apprenticeship extended to August 1, 1838, for 
domestic slaves, and to August 1, 1840, for the great majority 
who cultivated the fields. 3 - The agricultural, or predial ap¬ 
prentice, as it is termed in the Bill, was bound to serve without 
wages for the benefit of a master whom he was not free to 
leave. But the master could no longer compel labor by his own 
arbitrary will. Between these two men was interposed, for the 

30 A Bill far the Abolition of Slavery . . . and Promoting The Industry of 
Slaves; etc., promulgated on August 28, 1833. Tocqueville attended a 
discussion of the Abolition Rill in the House of Lords, in August 1833, 
during his first trip to England. 

31 (Tocqueville’s note:) Except at lie de France where its operation was 
postponed for six additional months, and at the Cape of Good Hope, 
allotted four additional months. 

32 (Tocqueville’s note:) The rationale for the difference is that the law 
imposed a fixed number of working hours on the plantation Negro while 
it had to leave the domestic Negro entirely at the master’s disposal. It 
seemed right for the apprenticeship of the second group to end sooner 
than that of the first. 
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first time, a magistrate, responsible for seeing that neither of 
the two transgressed the laws which had been imposed upon 
them. The master owed nourishment, lodging, and maintenance 
to the enfranchised, as in the time of slavery. The freedman 
owed forty-five hours oi work a week to the master or five days 
at nine hours a day. The remainder of the time was his own. 
The idea was that the apprentice should work remuneratively 
for his master during the greater part of the week. The master 
was denied his former power to inflict arbitrary punishments. 
The magistrate alone could punish. But the magistrate was 
authorized to inflict corporal punishment, from which only 
women were exempt. 

In the English colonies, and particularly in the old colonies, 
almost all the public functionaries were chosen from among the 
planters. The police power was entirely in the hands of the 
justices of peace, that is, of the proprietors. According to the 
custom of the mother country, these magistrates were not paid, 
To regulate the new and various obligations imposed by the 
Bill on the master and the laborer, Parliament judged it proper 
to introduce a paid magistracy into the colonies. The Bill which 
abolished slavery created a certain number of salaried magis¬ 
trates." 13 These magistrates, who were drawn principally from 
the mother country, had an exclusive but circumscribed and 
temporary jurisdiction. They could judge only in cases between 
apprentices and masters, and their power was to expire with 
the termination of apprenticeship, on August 1, 1840. 

Parliament confined itself to declaring its general will. Sec¬ 
ondary rules, and the details of the methods of executing them, 
were referred to the local legislatures in those colonies which 
had representative Assemblies, and in other cases to the home 
Government. Thus the executive power of the mother country 
or the legislative power of the colonies was to promulgate all 
the regulations concerning vagrancy, the police, discipline, as 
well as the details of the respective obligations of the masters 
and laborers. 

94 (Tocqueville’s note:) Sixty were allotted just to Jamaica with 322,000 
slaves, which came to one magistrate for 5,000 freedmen. In ( man a there 
were 15 for 86,000 slaves or about one magistrate to 5,500 blacks. 
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Parliament added another measure which was intended to 
facilitate success. It granted the planters of the nineteen col¬ 
onies an indemnification fixed at the sum of 20 million pounds 
sterling, or 500 million francs. The first object of this indemnifi¬ 
cation was to make good the anticipated loss to the slave¬ 
owners resulting from emancipation. The second was to ensure 
the cooperation of the colonial powers. With this intention, the 
Bill declared that the indemnity should only be paid as each 
colony submitted to the will of the Government, and enacted 
the measures judged necessary for the effective execution of 
the Bill. This clause had the anticipated result. All the colonies, 
even those which had made the most noise at the first sign of 
emancipation, finally submitted; and each legislature, after more 
or less hesitation, passed the laws and took the measures in¬ 
dicated by the Government as required by emancipation. 

Parliament had declared that apprenticeship could not con¬ 
tinue beyond August 1, 1840, but the colonies were free to 
ciioose an earlier closing date, or to bypass it altogether. All 
the English colonies eagerly embraced the system of appren¬ 
ticeship except Antigua, which, profiting from the option granted 
by the Bill, declared, that, on the 1st of August, 1834, slaves 
would be accorded, without transition, all the civil rights of 
free men. We shall speak later of the result of this unique at¬ 
tempt on the part of Antigua. At present our attention is di¬ 
rected to the colonies where apprenticeship was established. 

In all the colonies, and even in England, it was feared that 
great disturbances, and possibly great disasters, might im¬ 
mediately follow the proclamation of liberty. These fears were 
unfounded. On August 1, 1834, seven hundred thousand blacks 
emerged together from slavery without any great commotion. 
There was not a drop of blood shed, nor one estate destroyed, 
throughout the vast extent of the English colonies. Never has 
so remarkable an event been accomplished with such extraor¬ 
dinary ease and tranquillity. 

The same spectacle has continued to this day; and if the 
numerous documents examined by the Commission may be 
trusted, one can state that the number of crimes and offenses 
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has not increased in the English colonies since the abolition of 
slavery. “There is not in His Majesty’s dominions,” says the 
Governor of Guiana, “a more tranquil or better regulated prov¬ 
ince than this colony, although there are only two or three 
whites on each estate. We have, in all, only thirty policemen, 
who, if necessary, seek assistance among the enfranchised 
blacks, and the latter often act as constables without remunera¬ 
tion. These constables are unarmed. The policemen have 
swords; but I intend to take them away soon, so that the last 
trace of forced obedience may disappear.” 34 This was written 
in 1835, and under the date of September 1, 1836, we find in 
another dispatch of the same governor: “It is three months 
since the policemen’s swords were exchanged for staves.” 35 In 
Guiana there are not quite eighty-one thousand enfranchised 
blacks, scattered throughout an immense territory. 

Experience has proved, moreover, that the difficulty does 
not consist in restraining the freedmen from revolt, nor in 
punishing or preventing crimes, but in training them in good 
working habits, in all the colonies the beginning of apprentice¬ 
ship was difficult. The Negroes, without refusing to labor, worked 
poorly and carelessly. Without being rebellious, they were un¬ 
disciplined. 

At first the magistrates were compelled to use numerous and 

severe punishments, which diminished in rigor and frequency 

as minds became accustomed to the new svstem of labor. In 

#■ 

the first year of apprenticeship, from August 1, 1834, to July 
31, 1835, the magistrates inflicted 7,786 punishments on en¬ 
franchised slaves in Barbados. 1,742 of these were corporal 

84 (Tocqueville’s note: Parliamentary Papers, published in 1836, p. 26.) 
Tocqueville is referring to the Parliamentary Sessional Papers, 1836: Pa¬ 
pers in Explanation of the Measures adopted for giving effect to the Act 
for the Abolitkn of Slavery , Pt. Ill, Vol. XLIX, 75, British Guiana, docu¬ 
ment #203. “Extracts of a dispatch from Sir J. Carmichal Smyth to I ,ord 
Glenelg (Secretary for War and Colonies),” Demerara, 20 June 1835. 
Tocqueville as usual translated and condensed the documents below rather 
freely. The actual quotation is about three times as long. 

:;S (Tocqueville's note: Parliamentary Papers, 1837, p, 475.) Actually, Pa¬ 
pers in Explanation . , . (see note 34), 1837, Pt. IV, No. 1 (Vol, LI1I of 
Sessional Papers), 475, dispatch #219. 
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punishments. 30 There were nearly 30,000 liberated blacks in 
Barbados. 

This coercion will seem less harsh if compared with a fact 
stated by the Governor of Guiana, in a dispatch dated June 
20, 1835, relative to what took place in the time of slavery. 37 
“On the estate of V. . . ” he said, “of three hundred and fif¬ 
teen slaves, one hundred and forty-eight were whipped in six 
months, and on the estate of P. . . , of one hundred and twenty- 
nine slaves, seventy-four were also whipped in the same space 
of time. So two hundred and twenty-two out of four hundred 
and forty-four received corporal punishments within six 
months.” At that rate, none escaped during the year. The 
governor rightly adds, “If the slaves merited these terrible 
punishments, they must have been wretched creatures; and if 
they did not merit them, we must acknowledge the extreme 
cruelty and oppression of the system under which they were 
administered.” 38 It is remarkable that these same slaves, en¬ 
franchised and treated with kindness, distinguished themselves 
by their good conduct. Besides, as I have already said, the 
number of punishments, corporal punishments especially, di¬ 
minishes rapidly during apprenticeship. The number of cor¬ 
poral punishments, which in Guiana amounted to 539 in 1835, 
was but 83 in 1837. 3n We may be certain that in many of the 
colonies, perhaps in most of them, apprenticeship will en¬ 
counter greater obstacles in the disposition of the masters than 
in that of the former slaves. On reading the documents laid 
before the Commission—particularly the regulations, investiga¬ 
tions, memoirs, periodicals, and newspapers of the planters 
themselves—it can hardly be doubted that, angry at the change 
imposed by the mother country, they first attempted to govern 
the free Negroes as they had done while they were slaves, and 

30 (Tocqueville’s note: Parliamentary Papers , 1837, II, Pt. Ill, p. 6.) Ac¬ 
tually, Pt. Ill, Vol. II, Papers in Explanation .... 1836 (see note 34). 

37 (Tocqueville’s note: Parliamentary Papers, p. 24.) The estates were La 
Penitence anti La Repentir, both belonging to a Mr. Aibouy (same source 
as p. 121, note). 

38 (Tocqueville’s note: Parliamentary Papers . . .) Ibid. 

38 (Tocquevilie's note: Parliamentary Papers . . , , XXI, Pt. V, p. 205.) See 
Papers in Explanation, Sessional Papers (1836), Table R, 585. 
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then sought to revenge themselves for the resistance which this 
pattern of conduct caused. This can be seen particularly in the 
colonies whose institutions render them most independent of 
the Government. Almost every colonial law' enacted at Jamaica 40 
since the Act of Emancipation seems aimed at destroying some 
protection or advantage given to the Negroes by the Act. 

When the execution of a measure indicated by the Act was 
in colonial hands, it was often done with a severity entirely 
opposed to the spirit of the law and very prejudicial to the real 
interests of the colonies themselves. It was the salaried magis¬ 
trates who condemned the enfranchised to confinement, but 
the colonial authorities alone had charge of the prisoners. They 
seem to have treated them with great cruelty, contrary to the 
spirit of the Act of Emancipation. Parliament had allowed the 
enfranchised blacks to rid themselves of their obligations by 
paying a certain sum; but the right of determining the forms 
of arbitration and designating the arbitrators was left to the 
colonial authorities. These arbitrators always nearly priced 
liberty so high that it was impossible to attain it. Instances of 
this were very numerous throughout the legislative documents 
laid before the Commission. 

The Act had fixed the amount of compulsory labor time at 
fortv-five hours a week, and the minimum of each day’s labor 
at nine hours. The actual intention of the legislature was that 
the blacks should work nine hours during the five first days of 
the week, leaving the sixth entirely at their own disposal. In 
many colonies the whites, despite the petitions of the Negroes 
and the governor’s admonitions, continued to forbid their ap¬ 
prentices to work more than seven hours a day, depriving them 
of every advantage from the projected free Saturday, fn most 
of the colonies, and particularly in Jamaica, discord and de- 

i(> (Toequeville’s note: Moreover, it would be very unjust to judge all the 
English slave colonies by Jamaica. Jamaica is not only a very large and 
well-populated island (64 by 25 leagues [11,525 km"], with 392,000 Ne¬ 
groes and 427,000 people all told), but its population has a particular 
characteristic that applies nowhere else to the same degree. , . ,) The 
note includes a long analysis, deleted here, on the special significance of 
absentee landlords in Jamaica. For the text see Ecrit.s et discours politic/ues, 
64-65, note d. 
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fiance soon arose between the former masters and the enfran¬ 
chised blacks. There was a concealed but constant struggle 
between them. In all the colonies a double effect was percepti¬ 
ble. The blacks soon showed great confidence in the home gov¬ 
ernment and the salaried magistrates. On the other hand, these 
magistrates were exposed to the dislike and animosity of the 
colonists. It often happened that the colonial courts imposed 
fines, which were then paid from the English Treasury. 41 

Despite these unfortunate circumstances, it must be acknowl¬ 
edged that apprenticeship has not produced the great evil ex¬ 
pected by the planters—that is, the cessation of labor. In the 
English documents we see that at the beginning of apprentice¬ 
ship most of the planters insisted that it would be necessary 
to abandon the cultivation of sugar. It is a fact that during 
apprenticeship the production of sugar did not appreciably 
diminish in the English colonies. In several of them it increased 
considerably. 

In Guiana, the value of 1836 production exceeded that of 
1835 by about twelve millions. 42 The governor announced, on 
September 17, 1836, that “since the abolition of slavery, the 
value of property has prodigiously increased in the colony.” 4r! 
We also find in this colony’s documents that in 1836 and 1837 
the number of marriages per quarter was about three hundred, 
and the number of adults or children frequenting schools in¬ 
creased to nine or ten thousand. 44 These facts are the more 
remarkable, in that in Guiana more than one-quarter of the 
freed blacks were born in Africa, and were acquired through 
the slave trade. 

41 (Tocqueville’s note: See Lord Glenelg’s speech of 1838 and the Bill of 
April 18, of the same year, intended to end such abuses.) See Hansard's 
Parliamentary Debates, 3rd, series, Vol. XLI, 802-17, and especially 806- 
7, March 13, 1838. 

451 (Tocquevilles note: See Customs Report, Parliamentary Documents, pub¬ 
lished in 1836.) See Sessional Papers (1836), Vol. XLIX (135), p. 175, 
enclosure D. 

“(Tocqueville’s note: See Customs Report, Parliamentary Documents, 
1836, 475.) Tocqueville is referring to the Sessional Papers of 1837, Vol. 
Hil, Pt. IV, No. 1, 475. 

14 (Tocquevilles note: See Parliamentary Documents, 1838.) Sessional Pa¬ 
pers (1838), Vol. XLIX, Pt. V, No. 2, 550. 
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The most satisfactory results were obtained in the island of 
Antigua, where complete liberty had been granted by the mas¬ 
ters themselves in 1834. The transition from slave to free labor 
was accomplished in this colony with astonishing ease. Since 
good will always existed between the whites and the blacks, 
the latter remained voluntarily with their former masters, and 
did not try to obtain exorbitant wages. 

Captain Halley, commander of the Government brig Le 
Bisson having been sent in December, 1838, to report on the 
state of Antigua, made the following report: 

Daily wages are moderate, and nearly correspond to the former 
cost of supporting the slave. The situation of the proprietors is 
satisfactory; they are unanimous about the good effects resulting 
from emancipation, and they congratulate themselves on having 
hastened it. Plantations and estates are in demand; they may be 
said to have doubled in value since they can be sold at a higher 
price than when slaves were attached to them . 45 

These arc admirable results; but it would admittedly tie dan¬ 
gerous to expect them elsewhere; for the situation of Antigua 
is very peculiar. At the time of emancipation the island of 
Antigua contained only 29,370 slaves, 4,066 free blacks, and 
2,000 whites; in all 35,436 inhabitants. This population, small 
as it was, covered the whole surface of the country. Almost all 
land in Antigua was occupied and all was appropriated. Popu¬ 
lation density was almost as high there as in Europe. The 
Negro therefore had the alternative of labor or starvation. More¬ 
over in Antigua (and this fact is still more important than the 
other for anyone who can feel and reason) slavery has always 
been particularly mild and the masters themselves have made 
great efforts to improve the character of the Negroes and to 

15 Halley, a French naval officer, was dispatched early in November 1838 
to the English islands of Jamaica and Antigua by the commanding officer 
of the French West Indian naval forces. (See Archives Nationales, section 
d’Outre-Mer, Colonies: Generalities 161, Admiral A. de Moges to the 
Minister of the Navy and Colonies, Martinique, November 6, 1838. A 
portion of his report is in the Archives Nationales. See Ecrils et discours 
politiques, 67, note and 70, note. It was followed by other official mis¬ 
sions. 
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maintain their affection. It may be remembered that they alone, 
in 1834, chose that their slaves should pass from bondage to 
perfect freedom, thus sacrificing the six years of gratuitous labor 
which the Emancipation Bill permitted them to exact. This fact 
is sufficient to explain all that preceded and followed it. Men 
who are capable of such conduct toward their slaves prove that 
they have been gentle and compassionate masters and one may 
easily believe that they have not been faced with rebellious 
freedmen. 

Such was the state of the English colonies at the beginning 
of 1833. At that time public opinion in England was again 
aroused. Numerous popular meetings took place; various prop¬ 
ositions were made to Parliament with the aim of easing the lot 
of the apprentices and saving them from the violence that some 
planters, especially in Jamaica, were accused of using. From 
this came the Bill of April 18, 1838, the object of which was to 
grant new securities to the enfranchised. But it went even 
further. Apprenticeship was to end for the artisan or domestic 
Negro on August 1, 1838; for others the original Act had al¬ 
lotted two years more. A bill was submitted in Parliament and 
was about to be passed, giving liberty to all Negroes on August 
1, 1838. The English Government prevented the passage of the 
bill, but its moral effect w'as achieved, and it became impossible 
to prolong apprenticeship. The English Government felt bound 
to state this new demand to the colonial authorities, and to in¬ 
vite their submission. These events aroused the black popula¬ 
tion of the colonies, and produced great surprise and deep 
irritation among most of the colonists. 

Many transactions had taken place in the English colonies 
based on the supposition that apprenticeship would continue 
until 1840, and its premature end injured large interests. On 
the other hand, the colonies perceived that in the face of the 
manifestations in the mother country it would be very danger¬ 
ous to refuse to one part of their blacks the freedom given to 
the others. This would have been very difficult, even with the 
support of public opinion in the mother country; it was impos¬ 
sible after what had just occurred in England. All the colonies 
therefore consented, but with ill grace and with regret, to abol- 
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ish apprenticeship in their territories after August 1. Many were 
reluctant to take this step. At Trinidad it was only on July 25, 
1838, that the planters could accept the measure. 

Complete liberty was then proclaimed in all the English 
colonies on August 1 of the same year. Needless to say, it came 
under the most unfavorable circumstances imaginable amid the 
irritation and the embarrassment of the masters, The Negroes 
became entirely free at the very moment when their complaints 
against the whites had just been aired and often exaggerated 
in the political Assemblies of the mother country. There was no 
preparation for this new freedom. In many of the colonies the 
instructions of the English Government did not arrive until 
many months after apprenticeship had been abolished, 40 The 
colonial authorities, left to their own discretion, hastily ar¬ 
ranged the first necessary measures. 

Nearly a year has elapsed since this great and formidable 
experiment was made. The result of only ten months is already 
known. This is too short a time to form a firm opinion. Already, 
however, some important facts are established. It is certain 
that absolute liberty, like apprenticeship, has been received in 
all the English colonies with joy but without disorder. It is 
equally certain that the freed Negroes have nowhere manifested 
that predicted taste for a wandering and savage life. They have, 
on the contrary, appeared very attached to their original homes, 
and to the civilized habits they had already adopted. “It is a 
remarkable fact,” says Captain Halley, in a report already 
quoted—dated December 3, 1838—'that in Jamaica (the most 
vulnerable of all the colonies), emancipation took place with¬ 
out disorder and without disturbing the tranquillity of the 
island. The Negroes have exhibited no inclination to fly from 
civilization, or to withdraw into the interior or to the forests, 
In general they have remained on the estates where they were 
already living.” 47 

(Tocqueville’s note; Liberty was granted on August 1 and the Orders 
in Council intended to regulate the poor, organize the police, repress 
vagrancy, and control mas ter-worker relationships did not arrive until 
September. See Parliamentary Papers ,. . . „ 1839, p, 4 ff.) Tocqueville’s 
precise reference here could not be located in the Sessional Papers. 

47 See p* 125, note. 
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As to the nature and duration of their labor, the Commission 
has examined such contradictory documents and assertions that 
they could form no opinion with entire certainty. 48 However, 
let us take an over-all view of the state of the individual Eng¬ 
lish colonies. 49 In those colonies where the population is large 
in proportion to the territory, as at Barbados, Antigua, and 
St. Christopher, the Negroes, having no other resource but 
labor, work well and for moderate wages. In colonies which do 
not possess this advantage, where the country is very fertile 
and easily cultivated, as at Guiana and Trinidad, the Negroes 
have demanded exorbitant wages, and often for sporadic labor; 
yet the proprietors are able to profitably continue the cultiva¬ 
tion of the soil. But in Jamaica, where cane culture is naturally 
expensive because of the exhaustion of the land and the difficulty 
of transporting the produce to market, where the Negroes can 
easily live without working for the whites in Jamaica, and in 
islands placed in analogous circumstances, the blacks work less 
and much less steadily since the cessation of slavery than be- 

/ w 

fore, and the future of sugar production is in question. 

This unfortunate situation seems to arise from various causes, 
which might have been avoided. It must be attributed in the 
first place to the normally bad relations fostered during ap¬ 
prenticeship between the masters and the enfranchised blacks. 
The previous jealousy and hatred now renders the equitable 
settlement of wages extremely difficult. It is clear that while 
the planter almost always tried to keep the wages of the Negro 
too low, the Negro asked far too much. Not only opposing in¬ 
terests but secret enmity existed between these two, and it is 
almost impossible to see how a good mutual understanding 
could ever be established. 

The aversion shown by the blacks to steady labor in the 
service oi the great landed proprietors may also be explained 

w (Toequevilles note:) The official reports do say that the sugar crop 
was bigger in 1838 than in 1836 and 1837, amounting to 4,099,095 cwt. 
in 1836, 3,844,863 in 1837, and 4,124,162 in 1838. hut deduction from 
these figures is difficult, since the 1838 crop was still planted and cul¬ 
tivated under apprenticeship. 

,u (A note on the necessity of more official observers has been deleted. 
See EcHts et discours politiques, 70, notes b and 2.) 
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by the fact that they are small proprietors themselves. Almost 
all the earlier freedmen of the English colonies retained the 
free enjoyment of the cabin they inhabited during slavery, and 
the garden they had previously worked. Each of them possesses 
such a field, and it is sufficient for almost all his needs. The 
Negro farmer prefers to work for himself rather than on the 
land of another. This is quite understandable since something 
analogous happens in those countries of Europe where the 
land is very divided. The small proprietor, busy with his own 
estate, is not easily persuaded to grant his services to his neigh¬ 
bor, the rich farmer. In most of our own provinces the number 
of laborers is steadily decreasing and their dependability is in¬ 
creasingly uncertain. If it be thought necessary to colonial pro¬ 
duction, and to the continuation of the white race in the An¬ 
tilles, that the services of the enfranchised Negro be perma¬ 
nently available for hire by the great proprietors, it is evident 
that we should not allow him a plot where he can easily live by 
laboring only for himself. 

The Commission would fail in its duty if, after having ex¬ 
plained to the Chamber the manner in which the English Gov¬ 
ernment has conducted emancipation, and the result of the 
enterprise, it did not endeavor to draw guide lines from these 
facts. We saw the British Parliament choose to put the whole 
amount of the indemnity into the hands of the planters, once 
the colonies had acquiesced in the principle of emancipation, 
and before emancipation was complete. This last provision of 
the law has been criticized in England. It has been said, that 
it would have been wiser and more prudent to retain part of 
this capital in the hands of the State. In distributing it to the 
colonists beforehand the Government deprived itself, from the 
outset, of a powerful means of holding them in check and of 
insuring their cooperation. These criticisms seem reasonable 
when it is considered that from the time when the indemnifica¬ 
tion was paid, a silent but incessant struggle arose between the 
colonial legislatures and the Government, a struggle which is 
not yet over. 

The Emancipation Bill subjected only those children who 
were more than six years old to apprenticeship. All under that 
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age were immediately considered free. No measure seems to 
have been taken to give them a suitable education. This must 
be considered a great error. Either children should have been 
left in the same situation with their parents, or the State should 
have made itself responsible for their guidance and instruction, 
In abandoning them to themselves and thus to chance, great 
embarrassment has been created for the present, and possibly 
great danger incurred for the future. 

The apprenticeship method was also severely criticized in 
England. Eminent statesmen condemned the principle as well 
as the measure. 50 They said that no compulsory labor could 
prepare a man for free labor, and that liberty alone can teach 
us to be free. Others, while they admit the necessity of an ap¬ 
prenticeship, condemn the system as adopted. 

Your Commission inclines to the last opinion. They consider 
that a trial period—during which the Negroes, already possess¬ 
ing many of the privileges of free men, are stil! compelled to 
work—is necessary to accustom the planters to emancipation, 
and to allow them to introduce the various changes it may in¬ 
volve into their customs and their agricultural techniques. We 
consider this intermediate stage equally necessary to advance 
the education of the black population, and to prepare them for 
liberty. So long as absolute slavery exists, the master does not 
allow the public authority to intervene between him and his 
slave. His will is law, and the slave knows no other. This is the 
very essence of slavery. It may be imagined that, so long as 
slavery is not abolished, the Government will encounter a 
thousand difficulties in reaching the black in order to prepare 
him for liberty. The same obstacles do not exist when the Negro, 
no longer belonging to the white man, is onlv bound to labor 
for a given period of time. 

On the other hand, when the last traces of servitude disap¬ 
pear, and the Negro is raised to the rank of a free man, when 
he has already tasted absolute independence and believes that 
he has nothing more to expect and little to fear from the 

Sv (Tocqueville’s note:) See, among others, Lord Howick’s speech of 
March 30, 1836, (Hansard, XL1I, 190-207.) 
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magistrate, social power loses its authority over his will, his 
opinions, and his habits. 

But while the promised liberty is not yet complete, while the 
respect and obedience nurtured in slavery are still maintained 
by forced labor, while the soul of the slave is excited by the ap¬ 
proach of independence, social pressure is easy and efficient. 
The planter no longer rejects the hand of Government, and 
the Negro yields to its influence without difficulty and without 
regret. He does not yet see in the magistrate a master, but a 
guide and a liberator. It is the Governments most favorable 
moment to gain the control over the minds and the habits of the 
black population, and to acquire the salutary influence that will 
be necessary when they are entirely free. 

\our Commission has therefore unanimously decided that 
it is necessary 7 to create an intermediate and transitory stage 
between slavery and liberty, and it diligently considered what 
the stage ought to be. It seems that, in establishing apprentice¬ 
ship, English attention was on the continuation of labor alone 
—an immense problem of course, but not the only one. The 
Emancipation Bill contains no general and efficient measure to 
promote the education of the young apprentices and the morali- 
zation of the adults. There was no attempt made to instill com¬ 
petitiveness among them, nor to lead them gradually through 
successive stages to the practice of complete independence. 

Apprenticeship was intended to remain unaltered throughout. 
In the sixth year, as in the first, the apprentice could have the 
free use of his labor and the privilege of receiving wages for a 
maximum of one day a week. In the English system of appren¬ 
ticeship, the proprietary claim of the planter on the black man 
is not in fact wholly destroyed; the State has only regulated and 
limited its use. The Negro is still compelled to labor without 
wages for the profit of the man who held him in slavery. The 
aspect of servitude is altered rather than destroyed. 

Your Commission believes that apprenticeship may be con¬ 
ceived in a different spirit, and carried out in a different manner 
from that of the English. It has organized a plan; the time to 
discuss it has not come, but its principal features should be ex- 
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plained to the Chamber. With the abolition of slavery, an es¬ 
sential change should take place in the relations between the 
whites and the blacks. The bond which now exists between them 
should be entirely destroyed. The State should become the 
sole guardian ol the enfranchised population; it should grant 
the services of the blacks to the planters on its own conditions, 
retaining in its own hands all exercise of discipline. Labor 
should no longer be unpaid. 

There are about two hundred and fifty thousand slaves in 
the colonies, Two-thirds, or about one hundred and sixty-six 
thousand, are from fourteen to sixty years old, and capable of 
regular and productive labor. 

From the documents which have been received, and the in¬ 
formation which has been collected, we believe that even while 
demanding moderate wages for the work of these one hundred 
and sixtv-six thousand laborers, the State can both cover the 
interest of the indemnity, create a sinking fund to pay off the 
whole amount, and at the same time allow the laborer a portion 
of his daily wages. Moreover, throughout his apprenticeship he 
should have the free use of Saturday and the possession of a 
piece of land sufficient to feed himself. 

As to the children, they will continue to be supported by the 
proprietor under a contract of apprenticeship, which will ensure 
to him their services until the age of twenty-one. He will also 
be responsible for the aged and the sick; there will be regula¬ 
tions to establish uniform behavior in this respect. 31 

These measures, which satisfy the demands of humanity, 
would be favorable to the planters themselves; and we believe 
they would gain in labor, in security, and prospects much more 
than they would lose in money. 

The Commission is not called on to discuss the details of this 
plan, nor to propose its adoption by the Chamber; but it is the 
Commission’s duty to state that the principles on which it is 

“* {Tocqueville’s note;) This saine duty was imposed on the master by 
Antigua’s own regulations. “The Antigua local government,” said Captain 
Halley in his report of December 13, 1838, “lias adopted wise measures, 
dictated by a laudable philanthropy, for the aged and infirm who are 
unable to provide for themselves, It was decreed that all individuals in 
this condition would remain the responsibility of their former proprietors.” 
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founded have been unanimously approved. In the English sys¬ 
tem, the slave was legally the apprentice of his former master. 
The master lost a part of his power but retained most of it. Ilis 
was not a borrowed power; lie continued to exercise it in 
virtue of his former right. The Government interfered only to 
regulate the use and prevent the abuse of this right. A part of 
the embarrassment attending apprenticeships has proceeded 
from this source. 

The Commission decided that it would be infinitely more in 
the interest of the Negroes, as well as of the planters, im- 
mediatelv to destroy every relation which has existed between 
the master and his slave, and to transfer the guardianship of 
the whole enfranchised population to the State. This procedure 
has many important advantages. Inevitable inconveniences ac¬ 
company the change from slavery to liberty; if possible, they 
must not even seem to be imposed on the freed Negro by bis 
former master. In such cases it is wise to have the whole re¬ 
sponsibility, along with the power, in the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

The State, becoming the protector of the enfranchised slaves, 
is left free to choose the best and the quickest method of pre¬ 
paring them for the complete practice of independence. It can 
impose those conditions which it may judge indispensable, and 
compel their submission to the requisite trial before they are 
left wholly on their own. It is free to enact, according to cir¬ 
cumstances, those measures which may diffuse instruction 
among them, regulate their habits, and efficiently promote mar¬ 
riage. These measures, emanating from the State and not from 
the former masters, will not arouse those feelings of distrust and 
hatred whose fatal effects we have seen in the British colonies. 
Imposed on the white as the pre-conditions to labor and on the 
black as the price of independence, they will be readily ac¬ 
cepted and strictly executed. 

The Commission has also approved the idea of wages. Wages 
are a just indemnification for the sacrifices of the State, They 
are useful to the black, because independently of the comfort 
he derives from them they make him feel the advantages and 
respectability of labor. The absence of wages is the stamp of 
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slavery. Wages have the advantage of depriving the planters 
of all pretext for the unjust suspicions which they have some¬ 
times entertained of the home Government. By means of wages 
the pecuniary interest of the State is evidently tied to the sup¬ 
port of productive labor in the colonies, and, in the eyes of these 
colonies, wages consequently form the best security that the 
Government will encourage labor. 

The Commission is therefore convinced that such a system 
of apprenticeship would answer to both the claims of the 
Treasury and the interests of the planters. In this system, more¬ 
over, they find the best possible combination of measures in 
favor of the blacks, that race oppressed and degraded by 
slavery which it is France’s duty and honor to civilize, en¬ 
lighten, and moralize, as well as to enfranchise. 

The Commission was unanimous on all the important points 
which have been presented for the consideration of the Cham¬ 
ber. They were divided only on the form of expressing their 
opinions. 

Many of the members thought that the Commission, after 
having rejected the plan proposed by the honorable M. de 
Tracy, should confine itself to a declaration of their own opin¬ 
ions on a substitute, without seeking to commit the Govern¬ 
ment and Chambers to any other plan. 

The majority did not agree. They considered that their dis¬ 
cussion and examination had led to the discovery or furnished 
final proof of many important truths, which must he at once 
written into law. The necessity of simultaneous emancipation, 
of indemnification, of apprenticeship, and of the regulation of 
labor, appeared so well demonstrated to the Commission that 
it did not hesitate to make these measures the basis of a fu¬ 
ture law. 

The majority were, moreover, profoundly impressed with the 
dangers inherent in the present state of things, and in deferring 
measures to another period. In this situation they would be 
faithless to their duty if they did not request the Chamber to 
fix not only the time-limit of slavery, but the time at which it 
shai' be definitively declared. Thev considered the session of 

/ j 

1841 as the most natural and fitting time. They therefore pro- 
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pose to you to declare that, in the session of 1841, a bill shall 
be introduced establishing the period for the abolition of slav¬ 
ery. It is necessary to inform the Chamber that this proposition 
has not been made with the unanimous approbation of the 
members of the Commission. 

[Here follows a deleted passage on the procedural argu¬ 
ments for or against this proposition.] 

The majority of the Commission decided that it would be 
precipitate and dangerous to announce, at this time, the precise 
moment when slavery shall cease in our colonies; but they be¬ 
lieve that it will be prudent to set a time when that period will 
be declared, and also to point out, in general terms, how it shall 
be accomplished. We think that the necessary peace of mind 
may thus be secured, and the excitement of fear and of ex¬ 
aggerated hope allayed; and that the Government may be fur¬ 
nished with power to effect a revolution which it is no longer 
desirable nor possible to prevent. 

Consequently, the Commission has authorized me to submit 
to you the following resolutions. 

First: In the session of 1841 a law shall be proposed to fix 
the time for the general and simultaneous abolition of slavery 
in the French colonies. 

Second: This law shall determine the indemnification to be 
paid in consequence of this measure, and shall secure its reim¬ 
bursement to the State by means of deductions from the wages 
of the newly enfranchised blacks.’"^ 

ss This was one of the most novel and popular aspects of the Report, and 
was enthusiastically welcomed. It seemed to promise that the labor of the 
freedman mi ght be used to pay the indemnity to the planters without 
great burden to the metropolitan taxpayer. The scheme, however, de¬ 
manded that the State take total responsibility for the industrial manage¬ 
ment of the whole colonial labor supply. Although Tocqueville defended 
it warmly, it smacked too much of the "Organization of Labor"—the 
last word in socialism during the July Monarchy, The plan was also 
challenged on the grounds of requiring not only an enormous but also 
an expensive bureaucratic machine, and its prestige gradually diminished. 
When the plan came up before the Broglie Commission, the liberal econ¬ 
omist Rossi successfully carried the day against Tocqueville. (See Com¬ 
mission . . . pour Yexamen des questions relatives d V esc lav age * . . [ex¬ 
tract of the proces-verhaux], pp. 181-88.) Tocqueville thereafter sup¬ 
ported a simpler solution in his Slide articles. 
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Third; The same law shall establish the basis of a regulation 
for ensuring labor, for the education and moralization of the 
enfranchised, and for inculcating them with the habits of free 
labor. 53 

w These resolutions were tabled in favor of the appointment of a new 
‘‘extra-parliamentary" Commission of May 26, 1840. 


